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Cover  Picture 

Stamp  Around  Alberta!!! 

It's  hard  to  beat  the  old  swimming  hole  for 

some  inexpensive  fun. 

Picture  —  Courtesy  of  Travel  Alberta  — 
Business  Development  and  Tourism 


Horse  'Fever' 

The  demand  for  Canadian  draft  horses  is 
sending  prices  for  these  animals  to  all-time  highs.  Weanling 
fillies  are  selling  for  $2,000  or  more  and  teams  of  geldings  and 
mares  sell  for  $3,500  to  $5,000. 

Why  Not  Pork? 

Pork  could  be  more  popular  with  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  in- 
stitutional trade  in  Canada.  The  trade  now  uses  only  2  pounds 
of  pork  for  every  10  pounds  of  beef.  On  a  per-capita  basis, 
Canadians  eat  51/2  pounds  of  pork  for  every  10  pounds  of  beef. 
More  promotion  might  boost  pork's  image  for  the  restaurant 
trade. 

Spray-day  Laundry 

Clothes  worn  during  application  of  insecticides  and  later 
field  inspections  require  special  laundry  procedures.  Recent 
research  suggests  that  clothes  exposed  to  pesticides  like 
EPN,  Guthion,  malathion  and  methyl  parathion  should  be 
washed  in  heavy-duty  detergent  and  dried  in  the  clothes  drier. 
While  the  clothes  are  drying,  clean  the  washer  by  running  it 
through  a  wash  cycle  with  detergent  but  without  any  clothes  in 
it.  When  the  clothes  are  dry,  wash  them  again  with  heavy  duty 
detergent  and  dry  a  second  time.  Be  careful  to  safely  isolate 
and  store  contaminated  clothing  until  it  goes  through  the 
double  laundering. 

Livestock  Guard  Dogs 

A  livestock  guard  dog  called  the  Komondor  is  getting  high 
performance  marks.  Komondors  have  been  bred  almost  ex- 
clusively to  protect  livestock  from  predators.  According  to 
Tom  Seaborn,  who  breeds  Komondors,  and  who  is  Alberta 
Agriculture's  district  agriculturist  at  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
these  dogs  are  intelligent,  easily  trained,  and  are  unsurpassed 
as  guard  dogs  for  livestock. 

Frosting  for  Dairymen 

Canadian  cheesemakers  are  stepping  up  production  of 
specialty  cheeses  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  non-cheddar 
cheese.  The  major  specialty  cheese  was  mozzarella  (59  million 
pounds),  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
pizza  and  other  Italian  foods. 

More  Energy  is  used  by  homemakers  in  preparing  food  than 
the  farmer  uses  in  growing  it.  Production  agriculture  uses  only 
18%  of  the  total  energy  required  in  the  food  system,  home 
preparation  uses  30%  and  food  processors  use  33%.  The  total 
food  system  uses  only  16.5%  of  the  nation's  annual  energy  ex- 
penditure, which  is  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  average 
family  budget  going  for  food. 

Polyunsaturated  Fat  promoters  outspend  the  beef  industry  10 
to  1  telling  the  story  that  animal  fats  are  bad  and  polyun- 
saturated fats  are  good.  One  polyunsaturated  fat  promoter 
spends  about  8.3  million  dollars  internationally  advertising  the 
nutritional  "qualities"  of  just  two  products. 

Dairy  Products  contributed  only  11.1%  of  the  total  calories 
available  to  the  food  supply.  Yet  they  provided  75%  of  the 
calcium,  39%  of  the  riboflavin,  20%  of  the  vitamin  B  12, 13%  of 
the  vitamin  A  value,  11%  of  the  vitamin  B  6  and  9%  of  the 
thiamin.  Also  milk  provides  most  all  the  vitamin  D  intake  and 
significant  amounts  of  niacin  equivalents. 
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Why  Do  We  Have 
Delegate  Advisory  Committees? 


7979  —  UFA  Executive 

Front  Row  —  P.  Baker,  H.W.  Wood,  Mrs.  W.  Parity,  W.D.  Trego. 
Back  Row  —  H.  Greenfield,  H.  Higginbotham,  R.  Sheppard. 


Delegate  Advisory  Committees  perform  a  function  that  is  important  to 
the  democratic  nature  of  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  Co-operative  Limit- 
ed. 

In  this  series,  the  background,  structure  and  responsibilities  of  these 
committees  will  be  discussed. 
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Why  Do  We 

Have  Delegate  Advisory 
Committees? 


How  Delegate  Advisory  Committees  Came  Into 
Being  (Part  One  of  a  Three-Part  Series) 

Farm  locals  were  an  important  and  integral  part  of 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta's  early  structure.  It  re- 
quired only  six  or  more  farmers  to  form  a  local  and 
very  often,  these  locals  became  the  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  social  hub  of  the  rural  community. 

In  1918,  the  locals  began  to  serve  as  a  means  for 
UFA  members  to  combine  their  buying  power  in 
order  to  buy  carload  quantities  of  coal,  wood, 
apples,  honey  and  flour.  The  locals  were  the 
distributing  outlets  and  the  secretary  of  the  local 
did  the  administrative  work  for  a  small  fee  based 
on  the  amount  of  business  done.  To  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  agriculture,  members  requested 
that  UFA  set  up  an  expanded  and  modern  farm 
supply  system.  Meanwhile,  the  increasing  volume 
of  business  was  putting  a  heavy  load  on  the  local 
secretaries,  who  were  all  active  farmers. 

The  first  Farm  Supply  Centre  was  opened  in 
Calgary  in  1953  and  was  followed  by  Edmonton  in 
1957;  Grande  Prairie  in  1960;  Red  Deer  in  1961; 
Lethbridge  in  1962.  Members  started  to  use  the 
Farm  Supply  Centres  to  an  increasing  and  gratify- 
ing extent.  Whereas,  at  one  time,  most  of  the 
orders  were  written  by  the  local  secretaries,  this 
method  began  to  dwindle  as  more  members 
chose  to  deal  with  their  co-operative  on  a  more 
direct  and  personal  basis  and  to  pick  up  their  own 
merchandise. 

A  Time  for  Decision 

Each  year,  more  and  more  members  requested 
that  they  be  permitted  a  personal  account.  In 
August,  1964,  UFA  started  to  provide  locals  with  a 
breakdown  of  individual  purchases.  There  were 
complaints  by  many  members  that  they  had  not 
received  a  statement  from  their  local  and  they 
asked  that  a  statement  be  sent  each  month  direct- 
ly to  them  from  the  head  office. 

Locals  had  done  an  extremely  worthwhile  and 
functional  job  but  changing  conditions  and 
agricultural  needs  had  substantially  altered  their 
role.  A  series  of  meetings  were  held  with  all  the 
UFA  Directors  and  Delegates  in  Alberta.  The  con- 


sensus was  that  business  transactions  with 
members  must  become  more  direct,  faster  and 
economical.  As  a  result,  the  decision  was  made 
that  all  dealings  with  the  Farm  Supply  Division 
would  be  with  the  individual  member  and  all  ad- 
ministrative duties  for  these  transactions  would 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  head  office. 

During  this  time,  more  Farm  Supply  Centres 
had  opened,  Vermilion,  Grimshaw  and  Camrose  in 
1964;  Hanna  and  Stettler  in  1965  and  Westlock  in 
1966. 

There  was  concern,  though,  that  with  the 
transfer  of  the  administrative  duties  to  head  of- 
fice, locals  would  gradually  be  disbanded.  While 
members  felt  that  farm  supply  business  could  be 
done  more  efficiently  and  effectively  on  a  direct 
basis,  everyone  realized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  liaison  with  local  groups.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  local  secretaries,  who  were  usually  ac- 
tive in  their  communities  were  asked  to  serve  on 
Delegates  Advisory  Committees.  At  these 
meetings,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Delegate 
should  give  timely  reports  on  UFA  and  operational 
people  would  discuss  various  aspects  of  the 
business.  In  turn,  Advisory  Committee  Members 
would  disseminate  this  information  to  members. 

UFA  Delegates  were  also  counting  on  their 
committees  to  keep  them  informed  of  members' 
ideas,  suggestions  and  criticisms  so  that  UFA 
could  continue  to  tailor  their  operations  along  the 
lines  that  members  desired. 

Meetings  were  held  with  local  secretaries  and 
many  indicated  they  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
members  of  these  committees.  The  first  organiza- 
tional meetings  of  the  Delegates  Advisory  Com- 
mittees were  held  in  1966  after  the  Annual 
Meeting. 


To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 


Farmers  in  the  Oil  Business 

In  Alberta,  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  is  known  as  the  "Farmers  in  the 
Oil  Business,"  and  represents  over  50,000  farmers  and  ranchers.  For 
over  40  years,  UFA  has  successfully  marketed  petroleum  products  and 
is  the  only  major  petroleum  marketing  organization  that  is  wholly  own- 
ed by  Alberta's  farmers  and  ranchers. 

In  addition  to  offering  an  efficient  service,  UFA  has  returned  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  members'  pockets  —  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  farm  inputs  —  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
redistributed  in  Alberta's  rural  communities. 


Yes,  we  are  the  Farmers  in  the  Oil  Business. 


Calgary  Petroleum  Warehouse  —  7926  -  10  Avenue  S.W.  The  year 

Initiative  —  the  energy  and  aptitude  displayed 
in  facilitating  an  action  —  is  often  cited  as  the  key 
to  progress.  UFA'S  Petroleum  Division  had  a 
modest  beginning,  but  through  the  initiative, 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  the  people 
associated  with  UFA  and  the  Petroleum  Division, 
it  has  grown  to  be  Alberta's  #1  marketer  of  farm 
purple  product  in  Alberta. 

Three  men  have  served  as  Manager  of  the  UFA'S 
Petroleum  Division.  Art  Riley,  held  the  position 
from  1936  to  1958,  Cecil  Robb  from  1958  to  1965 
and  Lawrence  Proudfoot  has  been  the  Manager 
since  1965. 

In  the  January-February  issue  of  The  United 
Farmer,  Lawrence  Proudfoot  presented  some  of 
the  early  events  pertaining  to  the  Petroleum  Divi- 
sion. Here  are  some  more  of  the  chronological 
events,  for  the  years  1940  to  1957,  that  eventually 
led  to  UFA'S  purchasing  the  assets  of  Maple  Leaf 
Petroleum  Limited  for  one  million  dollars. 


7936 

1940  —    Calgary  service  station  opened. 

—  earnings  first  year  $445.98. 

1941  —    Edmonton  service  station  opened. 

1942  —    restricted  manufacturing  of  storage 

tanks,  steel  drums. 

—  many  agents  resigned  to  go  to  war. 
from  109  Agencies  and  service  sta- 
tions at  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  sales 
of  5  million  gallons  achieved. 

—  gas  rationing  came  into  effect. 

—  building  of  the  Alaska  highway  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  truckers 
available  for  transportation  of 
gasoline.  The  general  war  problem  of 
shortage  of  rubber  and  manpower  plus 
shortages  of  drums  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  shortage  of  supply  at  a 
number  of  agencies  in  the  height  of 
the  season.  Under  contract  with  Maple 
Leaf,  UFA  serviced  27  independent 
dealers  and  had  service  station 
facilities  in  connection  with  60  other 
plants. 
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Arneson  Agency  —  7949. 


1943  —    agencies  closed  at  Crossfield  and 

Calmar.  Several  rural  agencies  in  the 
Calgary  district  were  consolidated. 

—  sales  were  5.1  million  gallons. 

1944  —    gasoline  drum  supply  restricted.  A 

sustained  effort  made  to  secure  some 
of  the  used  drums  piled  up  along  the 
Alaska  highway.  Due  to  the  war, 
repairs  and  replacements  for  trucks 
were  difficult  to  find. 

—  sales  were  5.9  million  gallons. 

1945  —    6.5  million  gallons  of  fuel  distributed. 

—  all  wartime  regulations  were  lifted. 

—  Bawlf  Agency  opened. 

1946  —    25  new  agencies  for  Maple  Leaf  Co-op 

gasoline  and  oils  were  opened  at 
points  stretching  from  Coutts  to 
Notikewin  on  the  Keg  River. 

—  8.9  million  gallons  of  fuel  sold. 

1947  —    new  Agencies  for  Maple  Leaf  Co-op 

products  opened  at  Rolling  Hills, 
Rainier  and  Josephburg. 

—  three  bulk  plants  completely  rebuilt. 

—  seven  plants  modernized  with  electric 
calculating  pumps. 

—  sales  of  10.4  million  gallons  achieved. 

1948  —    142  bulk  sales  agencies. 

—  12.4  million  gallons  in  fuel  sales. 

—  4th  place  in  Alberta  in  volume  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products. 

—  four  new  bulk  plants  built. 

1949  —    sales  of  15.4  million  gallons. 

—  new  agencies  set  up  at  six  points  at  a 
cost  of  $19,000. 

—  agencies  closed  at  Vilna,  Champion, 
Coutts,  and  Tees. 

—  agencies  at  148  locations  in  Alberta. 

—  renovation  and  modernization  carried 
out  at  11  points  at  a  cost  of  $21,000. 

—  farmers  are  starting  to  acquire  their 
own  storage  tanks. 

—  meter  delivery  outfits  —  27  agents 
now  have  them. 


1950  —    fuel  sales  were  16.9  million  gallons. 

—  new  plants  built  at  Falher,  Didsbury, 
Mirror  and  Stettler  representing  a 
capital  investment,  including  drums, 
of  $40,000. 

—  modernization  has  been  carried  out  at 
10  points  —  cost  $14,000. 

—  first  contract  with  Maple  Leaf  was 
made  15  years  ago. 

1951  —    sales  17.2  million  gallons. 

—  despite  material  shortages  and  rising 
costs  of  material  and  labour,  new 
plants  have  been  built  at  Clover  Bar 
and  Bay  Tree. 

—  service  station  facilities  constructed 
at  Spirit  River,  Vulcan  and  Hythe. 

—  facilities  improved  at  Mannville, 
Rochfort  Bridge,  Sangudo,  Bawlf, 
Olds,  Okotoks,  Granum,  Wanham, 
Beaverlodge  and  Wembley. 

—  341  farm  tanks  supplied  to  agents  for 
resale. 

—  credit  accommodations  are  a  continu- 
ing problem. 

1952  —    sales  20.8  million  gallons. 

—  modernization  of  bulk  plants  at  a  cost 
of  $43,000  took  place  at  Iron  Springs, 
Patricia,  Milk  River,  Rimbey,  Rainier, 
Hay  Lakes,  Onoway,  Alliance, 
Lacombe,  Claresholm,  Delia  and  Hux- 
ley. This  consisted  chiefly  of  addition 
to  storage  and  improved  pumping  ar- 
rangements. 

—  combination  wholesale  and  retail 
facilities  established  at  Castor,  Mayer- 
thorpe  and  Morinville. 

—  a  plant  could  have  been  built  in  the 
pre-war  period  in  anticipation  of 
50,000  -  75,000  gallons  of  business. 
With  high  building  costs  plus  sharply 
rising  local  taxes,  it  is  necessary  to 
now  do  200,000  -  300,000  gallons  in 
order  to  carry  the  capital  expenditures. 


1953    —    UFA  has  133  bulk  plants 

—    owned  by  UFA  79 

—  owned  by  Maple  Leaf  19 

—  owned  by  Pembina  9 

—  owned  by  Coronation  2 

—  owned  by  local  co-ops  9 

—  owned  by  agents  15 


—  fuel  sales  21.8  million  gallons, 
lubricating  oil  195,000  gallons. 

—  new  plants  built  at  Vermilion  and 
Sylvan  Lake. 

—  Byemoor,  Penhold,  Lethbridge  and 
Tofield  were  rebuilt. 

—  facilities  increased  at  Okotoks  and 
Hoiden. 

—  almost  500  farm  storage  tanks  sold. 
1954    —    new  bulk  plants  at  Ferintosh  and 

Burdett. 

—  Spedden  was  completely  rebuilt. 

—  further  storage  provided  at  Czar,  Spirit 
River,  Rimbey,  Claresholm,  Eckville, 
Innisfail,  Olds,  Wanham,  Hythe, 
Beaverlodge,  Brownvale,  Hines  Creek, 
Fairview,  Falher  and  Provost. 
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1947  Maple  Leaf  and  UFA  Sales  Conference  held  at  the  Palliser  Hotel,  Calgary.  Left  to  Right:  Lawrence  Proudfoot,  Bill  Cook,  Gordon  Brazeau, 
Cec  Robb,  Ed  Hutchison,  Art  Riley,  Ralph  McKenzie,  Ian  MacKintosh,  Murray  Waugh,  Arne  Olson,  Archie  Bichan,  Vic  Sinclair,  Bill  Sturgeon 
and  Bill  Clark. 


—  there  is  a  strong  trend  in  the  industry 
towards  consolidation  of  bulk  plants 
in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  bigger 
agencies,  better  delivery  equipment, 
elimination  of  taxes  and  depreciation 
charges  at  low  volume  points  and  bet- 
ter inventory  control.  UFA  has  made 
every  effort  to  increase  sales  at  low 
volume  stations,  and  failure  to  do  this, 
may  necessitate  closing  some  of 
these  plants. 

1955  —    fuel  sales  25.3  million  gallons,  lube  oil 

222,000  gallons. 

—  new  combination  plant  and  service 
station  at  Camrose. 

—  new  combination  plant  at  Woking. 

—  Coronation  and  Strome  were  com- 
pletely rebuilt. 

—  Iron  Springs,  Bawlf,  Empress, 
Lacombe  and  Wembley  upgraded. 

—  there  are  now  135  bulk  plants  —  78 
owned  by  UFA.  Balance  owned  by 
Maple  Leaf,  Pembina,  local 
co-operatives  and  individual  agents. 

—  of  the  78  plants,  39  are  combination 
outlets  providing  retail  service  as  well 
as  farm  deliveries. 

—  biggest  problem  is  farm  credit  and 
agents  who  sell  without  making  pro- 
per collection  arrangements. 

—  new  bulk  plant  at  Forestburg. 

1956  —    Vegreville  was  completely  rebuilt. 

—  Eckville  warehouse  destroyed  by  fire 
and  replaced. 

—  fuel  sales  26.4  million  gallons  — 
motor  oils  297,000  gallons. 

—  new  combination  plant  at  High  Prairie. 

—  new  plant  at  Nampa. 


1957  —  capital  expenditures  for  new  construc- 
tion and  equipment  —  $180,000.  This 
includes  new  service  stations  at 
Beaverlodge  and  Spirit  River,  some  of 
the  cost  of  lube  oil  warehouse  at  Ed- 
monton, new  combination  plant  at 
Ponoka,  rebuilding  of  Olds  plant  that 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  extensive 
program  to  increase  storage  facilities 
by  120,000  gallons  at  22  points. 

—  fuel  sales  26.8  million  gallons  — 
lube  oils  -  299,000  gallons. 

—  all  assets  of  Maple  Leaf  Petroleum 
purchased  effective  January  1st,  1957 
in  order  to: 

(1)  provide  for  independence  in 
UFA's  operations. 

(2)  increase  earnings. 

—  employees  of  Maple  Leaf  given  oppor- 
tunity to  transfer  to  UFA  and  the  great 
majority  did. 

The  years  1936-1957,  saw  UFA'S 
petroleum  sales  increase  from  1.8 
million  gallons  to  26.8  million  gallons. 
During  the  next  twenty  years,  sales 
climbed  steadily  upwards  and  in  1977, 
the  Petroleum  Division  achieved  sales 
of  1 15.4  million  gallons. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  this 
outstanding  growth  and  full  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  many  people 
who,  over  the  years,  gave  of  their  ex- 
pertise, drive  and  determination,  and 
enabled  the  Petroleum  Division,  the 
"Farmers  in  the  Oil  Business,"  to 
become  Alberta's  #1  marketei  of  farm 
purple  products  in  Alberta. 
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People 
in  the 
Petroleum 
Division 


TODAY 

Of  the  sixteen  people  on  staff  in  the  Petroleum 
Division,  the  majority  have  been  with  UFA  for 
many  years  and  have  made  their  own  singular  con- 
tribution to  the  outstanding  growth  of  the 
Petroleum  Division.  The  head  office  staff  of  the 
Petroleum  Division  consists  of  Lawrence  Proud- 
foot,  Manager,  who  has  been  with  UFA  for  31 
years;  Gordon  Chisholm,  Region  Manager,  South, 
who  has  26  years  of  service;  Bill  Margach, 
Region  Manager,  North,  32  years;  Pat  Maurice,  Ad- 
ministrative Stenographer,  5  years;  and  Gerry 
McKay,  Marketing  Co-ordinator,  14  years. 


1978  —  Petroleum  Division  Spring  Meeting 


EDMONTON  PETROLEUM  WAREHOUSE 

The  Edmonton  Petroleum  Warehouse  is  an  im- 
portant arm  of  the  Petroleum  Division.  Gordon 
Brazeau,  the  Manager,  has  been  with  the  UFA  for 
42  years  and  is  ably  supported  in  operating  this 
facility  at  top  efficiency  by  Ole  Johnson,  who  has 
23  years  of  service  and  Brian  Temple  who  has 
been  with  UFA  for  eight  years. 

The  Petroleum  Warehouse  distributes  oil, 
grease,  anti-freeze  and  other  items  to  all  UFA 
petroleum  agencies  in  Alberta.  From  1935  to  1956, 
all  lubricants  were  refined  and  shipped  to  Calgary 
from  Sarnia,  Ontario.  With  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Alberta,  a  lube  refinery  was  built  in  Edmonton  and 


for  practical  purposes,  the  petroleum  warehouse 
was  moved  to  Edmonton.  UFA  obtained  approx- 
imately 11/2  acres  of  land  and  constructed  a 
modern  warehouse,  equipped  with  a  forklift  that 
made  it  possible  to  stack  45  gallon  oil  drums,  four 
at  a  time  and  four  high. 

In  stock  at  the  Edmonton  Petroleum  Warehouse 
are  160,000  gallons.  The  Petroleum  Warehouse 
distributes  an  average  of  18,000  drums  and 
1 ,350,000  quarts  per  year.  They  ship  approximately 
1,160,000  gallons  and  285,000  pounds  of  grease 
per  year. 
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Back  Row:  Left  to  right:  Gordon  Gimbel,  Bill  McNab,  Harold 
Lee,  Bill  Le  Blanc,  Fred  McMillan,  John  Pullishy  and  Dave 
MacNeill. 


Front  Row:  Left  to  right:  Bill  Margach,  Lawrence  Proudfoot, 
Gordon  Chisholm  and  Gerry  McKay. 


MARKETING  SUPERVISORS 

There  are  7  Marketing  Supervisors  who  have  an 
important  role  in  the  efficient  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  in  Alberta. 


Their  main  functions  include  marketing,  super- 
vision and  control.  Marketing,  as  the  primary 
responsibility,  involves  —  planning  of  sales  objec- 
tives by  an  Agency  and  implementing  programs, 
including  farm  calls,  to  achieve  this  objective  — 
maintaining  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  market  place  —  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  competitive  policies  —  appointing  and 
training  Agents  and  motivating  them  to  make 


sales  calls  —  providing  counsel  and  leadership  to 
the  Agents  in  the  management  of  their  business. 

All  of  these  marketing  functions  are  important 
in  providing  an  efficient  service  for  our  members. 
In  addition,  Marketing  Supervisors,  as  the  name 
implies,  supervise  the  operation,  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  Company  property  throughout 
Alberta.  Control  includes  inventories  and  ac- 
counts receivable  at  the  Agencies. 
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High  Finance  Terminology 


Assets 


The  Balance  Sheet  shows  the  company's  Assets 

and  Liabilities  on  a  given  date. 

—  Everything  the  company  owns  is  listed  under  a 


Current  Assets  —  in  general,  current  assets  in- 
clude cash  and  those  assets  that,  in  the  normal 
course  of  business,  will  be  converted  to  cash  in 
the  near  future  —  usually  within  one  year. 

Cash  and  Short  Term  Deposits  —  the  amount  of 
currency  in  the  bank,  or  invested  for  short  periods. 

Farm  Fuel  Allowance  Receivable  —  amount 
owing  to  UFA  by  the  Provincial  Government  for 
allowances  given  Alberta  farmers  on  their  fuel  pur- 
chases. 

Accounts  Receivable  —  amounts  owing  by 
members  and  other  customers  for  goods  sold. 

Inventories  —  products  and  supplies  on  hand  for 
sale. 


Lien  Agreements  Receivable  —  amounts  owing  to 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  that  are  not  due  in  the 
current  year. 

ASSETS 


Investments  —  investments  in  other  co- 
operatives not  due  within  current  year. 


Fixed  Assets  —  this  represents  land,  buildings, 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in  the  operation  of 
the  business  and  not  intended  for  resale.  The  ac- 
cumulated depreciation  represents  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  fixed  asset  that  has  been  written 
off  against  earnings. 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta 

(Incorporated  by  special  Act  unde 

Condenseq 

December  31 


1977 


1976 


Current: 
Cash  and  short  term  deposits. . 
Farm  fuel  allowance  receivable 

Accounts  receivable  

Inventories  


Lien  Agreements  Receivable 
less  included  in  accounts  receivable 
(1977  —  $158,000;  1976  —  $123,000)  

Investments  

Fixed: 

Land  

Buildings  and  equipment  less  accumulated 
depreciation  (1977  —  $7,201,000; 

1976  —  $6,374,000)  


Total  Assets. 


$  2,548,000 
503,000 
6,633,000 
13,716,000 

23,430,000 


139,000 
218,000 


854,000 


6,851,000 
7,705,000 


$31,492,000 


$  2,457,000 
428,000 
5,342,000 
12,373,000 

20,600,000 


154,000 
309,000 


856,000 


6,431,000 
7,287,000 


$28,350,000 
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Made  Easy 

heading  called  "Assets." 

—  Everything  the  company  owes  is  listed  under  a 
heading  called  "Liabilities." 


Liabilities 


Current  Liabilities  —  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
debts  of  a  company  that  have  to  be  paid  off  within 
a  short  time  —  a  year  at  the  most. 

Demand  Bank  Loan  —  short  term  funds  borrowed 
for  operating  purposes. 

Accounts  Payable  and  Accrued  Charges  —  ac- 
counts due  on  normal  terms  to  business  suppliers 
and  others. 

Fuel  Oil  and  Income  Taxes  Payable  —  Provincial 
and  Federal  taxes  that  the  company  owes. 


^o-operative  Limited 

he  laws  of  the  Province  of  Alberta) 

Balance  Sheet 

976  and  1977 


Current  Maturities  of  Long  Term  Debt  —  that  part 
of  the  long  term  debt  due  within  the  current  year. 

Long  Term  Debt  —  amount  due,  over  a  period  of 
time,  for  the  purchase  of  assets. 

Members'  Equity  —  amount  of  the  assets  owned 
by  the  members. 

Patronage  Loans  —  dividends  retained  by  the 
company  to  provide  working  capital.  These  may 
be  repaid  to  members  at  the  discretion  of  the 
delegates. 

Shares  —  4%  preferred  shares  are  redeemable 
non-voting  shares  of  $25  par  value. 
—  ordinary  shares  are  voting  shares  of 
$5  value. 

Unallocated  Earnings  —  tax  paid  earnings  on  non- 
member  business  that  provide  working  capital  to 
the  business. 


LIABILITIES 


1977 


1976 


Current: 

Demand  bank  loan  

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  charges  

Fuel  oil  and  income  taxes  payable  

Current  maturities  of  long-term  debt  

Long  Term  Debt  

Members'  Equity: 

Patronage  loans  

Shares 

Authorized  — 
20,000  4%  redeemable  preferred  shares  of 

$25  par  value 
Unlimited  ordinary  shares  of  $5  par  value 
Issued  — 

Preferred  shares  

Ordinary  shares  

Unallocated  earnings 

Current  year  

Prior  years  

Total  Liabilities  and  Members'  Equity  


$  2,256,000 
6,539,000 
397,000 
191,000 

9,383,000 

1,250,000 


6,901,000 


121,000 
6,277,000 

4,127,000 
3,433,000 

20,859,000 

$31,492,000 


6,367,000 
477,000 
191,000 

7,035,000 

1,441,000 


6,092,000 


124,000 
5,785,000 

4,991,000 
2,882,000 

19,874,000 

$28,350,000 
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Appointments 


Lome  Boschman 

Lome  joined  UFA  in  April, 
1971,  and  has  been  a  customer 
service  representative,  sales 
representative  and  assistant 
manager.  On  May  1,  1978,  he 
was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Falher  Farm  Supply  Centre.  Dur- 
ing his  progressive  steps  to 
Manager,  Lome  worked  at  the 
Vulcan,  Two  Hills  and  Red  Deer 
Farm  Supply  Centres. 

Originally  from  Carrot  River, 
Saskatchewan,  he  attended 
Lindsay  Thurber  High  School  in 
Red  Deer  and  then  worked  at  the 
Red  Deer  Advocate  and  the  Deer 
Home  Hospital  prior  to  joining 
UFA.  He  has  always  been  a  will- 
ing worker  in  community 
organizations  and  looks  forward 
to  becoming  an  active  member 
of  the  Falher  community. 

Lome  and  his  wife  Barbara, 
who  is  a  schoolteacher,  enjoy 
sports,  reading,  camping, 
classical  music  and  collecting 
albums. 


Leigh  Olmstead,  Manager  of 
the  Information  Service  Depart- 
ment, recently  announced  the 
appointments  of  Tim  Church 
and  Doug  Olesen  as  information 
Service  Representatives. 


Tim  R.  Church 

Tim  grew  up  on  the  family  farm  in 
the  Hesketh  area  where  his  grand- 
father homesteaded  in  1919, 
immediately  after  the  first  World 
War. 

A  graduate  of  the  Hesketh  and 
Carbon  Schools,  he  was  active  in 
the  Students  Union  and  4H.  Tim 
has  been  a  participant  in  several 
Goldeye  Lake  Camps  and  for  the 
last  two  years  was  on  the  resource 
staff. 

Prior  to  joining  UFA,  he  was 
employed  with  the  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool.  In  his  new  position  as  Infor- 
mation Service  Representative  with 
UFA,  Tim  will  be  on  staff  at  the 
Youth  B  Camp  at  Goldeye  and  then 
in  the  fall  is  looking  forward  to  his 
involvement  with  the  Delegates  Ad- 
visory Committee  meetings  and  the 
Agents  Family  Nights. 

For  hobbies,  Tim  enjoys  sports, 
reading  and  hiking. 


Doug  C.  Olesen 

Born  in  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  Doug 
was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Ryley. 
He  attended  school  in  Ryley  and 
later  graduated  from  Viscount 
Bennet  High  School  in  Calgary. 

Doug  also  took  a  course  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Broad- 
casting and  spent  a  year  in  the 
radio  industry  in  Edson  and  High 
River.  He  has  also  been  a  truck 
driver  and  counter  salesman  at 
Welders  Supply. 

Doug  and  his  wife  Barbara,  are 
presently  living  in  High  River  but 
are  planning  to  move  to  Calgary. 
For  hobbies,  they  enjoy  camp- 
ing, horseback  riding  and 
reading. 

Since  joining  UFA,  Doug  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the 
Agent  Anniversary  Barbecues 
and  has  met  many  people 
associated  with  our  Company. 
He  is  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  Delegates  and  their  Ad- 
visory Committees  in  the  fall. 
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Allied  Chemicals  Information  Centre  at  UFA'S  Farm  Supply  Centres. 


Susy  Father 


Take  a  Weed  Clinic  and  add  a  Barbecue.  The  result 
was  record  sales  days  for  many  of  UFA'S  Farm 
Supply  Centres  at  the  ninth  Annual  Weed  Clinic 
and  Barbecues  held  recently. 

Relative  to  the  Weed  Clinics  was  Allied 
Chemical  Services  with  whom  UFA  has  been 
associated  for  over  20  years.  Allied  Chemicals 
was  established  in  Calgary  in  1947  as  a  for- 
mulating and  marketing  company  for  agricultural 
chemicals.  At  that  time  the  only  herbicides  pre- 
sent were  2,4-D  and  MCPA. 

As  chemicals  became  more  widely  used,  the 
business  expanded  and  in  1962,  Allied  joined  with 
Amchem  Products.  With  this  transaction,  Allied 
gained  the  expertise  of  Amchem's  research  and 
development  department  and  any  new  products 
that  Amchem  might  discover.  Out  of  this  associa- 
tion has  come  such  new  products  as  Amitrol-T, 
Brominal  and  Torch.  Allied  Chemicals  Services 
has  specialized  in  herbicides  and  is  now  a 
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Weed  Clinics 
and 
Barbecues 

Cont. 


distributor  of  a  complete  line  of  weed  killers.  The 
formulating  division  has  expanded  along  with  this 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  custom  packaging  firms 
in  the  agricultural  field  in  Western  Canada. 

Many  years  of  research  are  involved  before  a 
product  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  stringent 
requirements  of  Agriculture  Canada  must  be  met 
and  compounds  must  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  they  can  do  the  job. 


*  - 


Jack  Sukeroff  at  Grimshaw 

This  year,  the  success  of  the  Weed  Clinics  and 
Barbecues  was  highly  evident  as  one  Farm  Supply 
Centre  after  the  other  reported  record  sales  days. 
On  hand  at  all  the  Weed  Clinics  were  the  qualified 
representatives  of  Allied  Chemicals  Gordon  But- 
cher and  Brian  Wiebe  to  advise  on  chemicals, 
equipment  and  application  techniques.  Staff  at 
the  Farm  Supply  Centres  has  had  special  training 
in  order  to  better  understand  a  member's  parti- 
cular weed  problems  or  equipment  needs.  Infor- 
mation Service  personnel  were  also  on  hand  to 
help  with  the  Barbecues.  All  in  all,  the  1978 
Annual  Weed  Clinics  and  Barbecues  were  an 
outstanding  success. 


Director  Guy  Turcotte  at  Father. 


Allied  Chemicals  Herbicide  Quiz 


1.  Name  three  things  to  be  considered  in  initially 
selecting  a  herbicide? 

2.  Name  four  factors  that  can  affect  weed  kill? 

3.  You  have  a  sprayer  that  has  a  400  gallon  tank 
and  sprays  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  You 
wish  to  spray  Torch  at  4  oz.  active  per  acre. 
How  much  Torch  should  be  added  to  the 
tank? 

4.  How  many  gallons  of  water  per  acre  will  a 
Tee  Jet  8002  nozzle  apply  at  5  mph  and  40  psi? 

5.  You  wish  to  apply  Torch  on  120  acres  of 
wheat.  You  are  spraying  early  and  growing 
conditions  are  good.  How  much  Torch  will 
you  need? 


6.  Avenge  plus  Torch  make  an  excellent  tank 
mix  for  the  control  of  wild  oats  and  broad- 
leaf  weeds.  How  much  of  each  product  would 
you  need  for  80  acres  of  Neepawa  Wheat? 

7.  You  have  5  acres  of  land  badly  infested  with 
Canada  Thistle.  How  much  Amitrol-T  will  you 
need  to  treat  this  area? 

8.  Avenge  can  be  used  on  what  crops? 

9.  Amitrol-T  is  a  non-selective  herbicide  that 
kills  all  green  vegetation  without  sterilizing 
the  soil.  Name  four  areas  where  you  should 
consider  using  this  product? 

Thanks  to  Brian  Wiebe  for  background  material 
and  pictures. 


Answers 

5. 

3  pails 

1.    a.    Crop  and  stage  of  growth. 

b.    Weeds  and  stage  of  growth. 

6. 

2  pails  Torch;  6  -  7  pails  Avenge. 

c.    Neighboring  crops. 

7. 

10-15  gallons 

2.    a.    Type  of  weeds  and  chemical  used. 

b.    Time  of  day  that  spraying  takes  place. 

8. 

a. 

Barley 

c.    Weather  conditions  at  time  of  spraying 

b. 

Neepawa  Wheat 

moisture,  etc. 

c. 

Glenlea  Wheat 

d.    Wind  conditions. 

9. 

a. 

Around  buildings 

3.    1  pail 

b. 

Shelterbelts 

c. 

Patch  control  in  summerfallow 

4.    9.8  gallons 

d. 

Patch  control  in  cropland 

WORK  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


make  safety  part  of 
YOUR  equipment. 


CANADA  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
1765  St.  Laurent  Boulevard.  Ottawa  K1G  3V4 


Human  behavior  or  more  precisely  human 
failure  plays  a  major  role  in  most  accidents. 
Mechanical  failure  and  conditions  at  the  accident 
scene  are  often  secondary. 

Safer  machines  and  products  have  been 
developed;  instructions  for  proper  operation  and 
handling  have  been  improved  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  poor  judgement  and  lack  of  foresight. 
The  Canadian  Safety  Council  believes  education 
and  training  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  making 
safety  a  part  of  farm  life. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  farm  operations  in 
Canada  have  become  more  mechanized  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  increasing  food  production.  As 
farm  machinery  becomes  more  sophisticated  and 
complex,  the  number  of  deaths  and  lost  time  in- 
juries on  the  farm  steadily  increases.  Statistics 
show  that  the  severity  and  frequency  of  farm  ac- 
cidents in  Canada  is  higher  than  the  national  level 
for  accidents  in  industry. 

Canadian  farmers  are  among  the  most  efficient 
food  producers  in  the  world.  Most  farmers  are 
careful  in  operating  their  machinery,  but  the  in- 


creasing complexity  and  power  of  the  machines 
calls  for  even  greater  efforts  to  eliminate  hazards. 
Canadian  farmers  are  too  important  to  world  food 
production  to  risk  any  lost  time  due  to  careless  ac- 
cidents. Personal  protective  equipment  can  save 
an  operator  from  a  crippling  injury  and  a  lifetime 
of  remorse. 

Most  farm  machinery  is  now  equipped  with  pro- 
tective safety  shields  and  warning  decals.  Many 
accidents  occur  as  a  result  of  the  operator  inspec- 
ting or  unclogging  the  machine  before  shutting  it 
off  completely,  or  from  operating  the  machine 
without  the  proper  shielding  in  place. 

Properly  installed  protective  guards  can  effec- 
tively reduce  farm  machinery  accidents. 
Operators  should  always  replace  guards  when 
these  are  damaged  or  removed  for  maintenance 
work.  Before  servicing  or  adjusting  or  repairing 
equipment,  the  operator  should  disengage  all 
power,  shut  off  the  engine  or  other  power  source 
and  wait  until  all  moving  parts  have  stopped  — 
unless  the  operator's  manual  specifically  states 
to  perform  certain  operations  while  the  machine 
is  running. 
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